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and the elite of Vladivostock to dinner on board, when I received news from Berlin that the Czar had been made a German Admiral. I raised my glass and toasted the Czar; the French Admiral, who was present, and his suite remained cold, but the Russians were forced to take it in a friendly way.
Alexiev was a pronounced Francophile. In spite of this fact I should have exposed myself to ridicule as a naval officer if I had not frankly admitted in conversation the need for a German naval station. Alexiev tried to divert me to the Chusan Islands, which was quite comprehensible from his point of view, for then we should have been permanently thrown into the balance against England out there. I received reliable information that the Russian navy had considered the acquisition of Tsingtao, but had abandoned the idea as superfluous and even inconvenient for Russian interests. I learnt the same from Peking, but also that the Russian ambassador there was meditating claims to Tsingtao in spite of this refusal by his navy. Heyking and the Berlin officials were continually feeling about for the line of least resistance, and expected to find it in either Amoy or Samsah. The Executive Command even returned once more to the idea of the Chusan Islands, and for one moment the exchange of the Cameroons or Samoa for this group was under consideration. I warned against a Chinese repetition of the Anglo-Indian Transvaal friction in the event of our settling in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, and I reported on Tsing-